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‘THE sentence quoted from Dr. Duff, in the June HELPER, 

has so impressed us that we refer to it again. Read it 
slowly, friend: “‘The greatest hinderance to missions is the 
apathy of the Christian ministry.” What a startling statement, 
if true! The duty of a Christian minister involves that of a 
leader to his people. If he is apathetic in regard to any work 
which they ought to do, there will generally be proportionally 
greater apathy on their part. His position and opportunities 
for information enable him to keep informed in regard to the 
needs of the whole field and the general progress of the work. 
Every minister in our denomination ought to be a missionary 
recruiting officer ; every church a giving, praying, working band 
for the evangelization of the whole race. 

No minister can do his duty faithfully, who does not fully in- 
form himself in regard to our own mission work. The number 
of our ministers who have the MIssioNnaRY HELPER is pitiably 
small. The women of the churches, if they undertake it, can 
bring about a change in this matter. It is a necessity that it be 
lone, not only for the help of the ministry, but also for the 
vigor of our mission work. We request that the secretary of 
each Q. M. W. M. society take measures to ascertain at once 
how many of the ministers in its Q. M. have the HELPER. 
Please report to us at once every Q. M. in which @a// the minis- 
ters receive the MIssIoNARY HELPER. — 
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WHAT OF THE NIGHT? 


VERY thoughtful person, studying the signs of the times, 
must be impressed with the fact that there is a present 
awakening throughout Christendom to the obligation laid upon 
the Church to evangelize the world. This arousal has not cul- 
minated in a systematic, determined movement to take the 
whole world for Jesus, but it is leading to broad plans, and it is 
bringing to the front such men as Arthur T. Pierson, p. p., on 
whom God seems to have laid the especial duty of sounding 
the trumpet, with no uncertain sound, to call his people to re- 
newed action. } 

Perhaps the most hopeful movement that has yet taken defi- 
nite form is that among college students. Two of last year’s 
graduates from Princeton College have taken upon themselves 
the work of visiting various colleges and seminaries, addressing 
the students upon their obligations to foreign-mission work. 
Dr. McCosh says that already ninety-two institutions have re- 
ported, with the result that 1,525 students have pledged them- 
selves to this work. 

The important question will occur to every mind, Will the 
churches be ready to sustain this large additional force of help- 
ers as soon as they are prepared to enter the work? They can 
and will, if they are true to their obligations. 

Another question. Is ovr denomination keeping pace in this 
great movement? We are not informed as to whether our own 
schools have been visited, and are included in the above report. 
Let us remember, as we sweetly sing in prayer-meeting, 


“A charge to keep I have,” 


that we are not only responsible for the salvation of our own 
“never-dying souls,” but that a responsibility is laid upon us 
that is far-reaching. Another encouraging movement in aid of 
missions is the work being done by the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union,—a work which has Christ as the mainspring of 
its life, a work which is world-wide... The round-the-world trip 
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of Mrs. M. C. Leavitt, under the auspices of the W. C. T. U., is 
doing much to aid and further missionary work, by the organi- 
zation of unions. Through these, the different departments of 
the W. C. T. U. work are being introduced among foreign resi- 
dents and native Christians. When we remember that at the 
head of these departments are some of the best brains and 
hearts in the world, we see a unifying, uplifting influence radiat- 
ing from this great organization, that, in time, is going to make 
it a world-wide power. 

Mrs. Leavitt sends her last letter from Siam, where she had 
just organized a union, and was receiving all possible encour- 
agement from the missionaries. 








ALL THE WORLD FOR JESUS. 





[We purpose, under this heading, to give our readers, in each issue, some facts 
relating to the progress of missionary work in different parts of the world.] 


MICRONESIAN MuIssiOoN.—A most interesting revival has oc- 
curred on the Island of Ponape. The king and four or five im- 
portant chiefs have accepted Christ. The island has practically 
become Christian. One hundred and eighteen persons have 
recently been received into the churches. 





JaPpAN.—The work in some locaiities is very encouraging. 
In Niigata, the head of a prominent school asked Dr. Scudder 
to give instruction regularly in his school, on Christian doctrine, 
and it has been done. The proprietor now desires to place the 
school entirely in the hands of the Christians. The Missionary 
Herald quotes from Dr. Scudder’s letter as follows :-— 

* Never before in the history of the Board, so far as I know, 
has it had a heathen—finally convinced of the truth of Chris- 
tianity—come forward with his private school of nearly one 
hundred pupils, and offer it as a basis for a Christian college, 
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being: himself willing to step aside and see a Christian gentleman 
of experience chosen as the president of the new institution. It 
has been decided to start in with the school in the fall, using 
the present premises until new buildings can be erected. There © 
is no question of the ultimate success of the school. All we 
need is teachers.” 





Arrica.—The noble men and women who have gone to take 
“the dark continent ” for Jesus, are resolute, brave, and efficient. 
Their experiences are varied. Sometimes great encouragement 
awaits them, and then they are met with suspicion,—perhaps 
banishment. But, oh, what faith the Christian religion imparts 
to its followers! Mr. Mackay, writing from Central Africa to 
the Missionary Herald, says :— 

“About a week ago, on Sunday evening, there was a fresh 
arrest. All found in the neighborhood of our station and the 
Frenchmen’s were tied up and taken to the king’s palace. 
Some had just left this, after reading with me ; but, fortunately, 
next morning, when all the prisoners were brought out for ex- 
amination, no one was £nown to be a Christian or to be a ‘ reader,” 
and all were let free. That shows, however, how the wind 
blows yet. 

“T have not seen the king since Ashe left. I went to court. 
a few days ago, and his majesty sent out to tell me that he had 
given no instructions to guard our place; hence, ‘I need not 
be annoyed’! He presented me with three cows, as evidence 
of his good-will! To you that may seem very encouraging, 
but not so much so to me; because it is, unfortunately, just a 
true that he had given the most strict orders to arrest any na- 
tives coming about the mission, as that he now affects to have 
never done anything of the sort. But Baganda are the veriest 
adepts at deception. I have seen the £avzkiro lately, and had 
a long talk with him. He has been ill of rheumatism, and has 
consented to take my medicine and even send for more. ‘The 
Lord may touch his heart yet; no other power can. He has 
been giving good presents to old Isaya, whose boys he was bent 
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on burning last June! Let us have patience. We shall yet see 
the salvation of our God. 

‘“‘ That the tide will soon turn, I believe and know. The sun 
will rise to-morrow morning. How do we know?’ By no great 
process of faith or reason. It has always done so. History re- 
peats itself: rather, the calm and regular working of God goes 
on with the same unerring grandeur in both worlds—the natural, 
and the spiritual. We will not hasten the sunrise by rushing 
eastward to help it; the chances are that we shall stumble in 
the dark. When the light begins to dawn, we can see where 
we are going, and can rightly recognize the lay of the land. 
Night has its value, but we all laugh at a cock beginning to crow 
at midnight. Our midnight will, however, soon be morn, and 
all our dark be light. Some teaching is going on. I have visit- 
ors every day, and, with some, I have read and re-read, in the 


past month, two or three of the stiffest books in the New Testa- 
ment. The Word of God is living and powerful. Now and 
then I have a fair number collected in the library, and we have 
a prayer-meeting or an address.” 





THE BisLe In ItaLy.—Thirty-seven years ago, not a copy of 
the Bible, without note or comment, could be bought in Italy 
except in the little kingdom of Sardinia, where the right to buy 
and sell the Bible had existed for just two years. Signor Meille, 
an able, honest, godly Waldensian, the general agent of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, in his last report shows that, 
within a quarter of a century of Italian.emancipation, the sales 
have been 186,495 copies of the entire Bible, 450,179 New 
Testaments, 596,459 “ portions,” that is, copies of a single gos- 
pel or epistle, making a total of 1,233,673 copies. 





THE Moravians report for their twelve missions 28,820 com- 
municants. These missionaries have 115 stations and 282 
missionary agents. The total expenditure last year was $96,800. 
They say that among the aborigines of Australia the “ eventide ” 
of their work is approaching. The blacks will soon be extinct. 
But, in view of this fact, they increase their efforts, that the de- 
parting race may know and trust in Christ. 
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TO THE “ HELPER.” 


BY MARY B. WINGATE. 


HEALTHFUL, pure-toned HELPER! 

Delight of the worker's heart! 

Thou hast thine hour, use well thy power 
To mold the Christian heart. 

Faces grow bright at thy bidding, 
Or tears of sorrow start. 

In homes of wealth, by cottage hearths, 
Thou playest well thy part. 


Go forth, O loving messenger, 
To many an Eastern home ; 
Drop precious seed in fertile soil, 
Ere youthful feet shall roam. 

Go to the homes of emigrants, 
Borne on the restless tide 
Of busy, teeming Western life ; 
Fly o’er the prairies wide. 


Go to the settler’s earliest camp, 
Follow the railroad route, 

To many a happy city home 
And many a rude ‘‘ dug-out ; ” 

Till many a town and settlement 
On the Pacific slope, 

To thee, O helpful messenger, 
Their doors shall gladly ope. 


Dig, for the flow of Gospel grace, 
A channel broad and deep. 

Gather the drops, till mighty streams 
Shall from the desert leap. 

Many shall rise to bless thee, 
Of free salvation born ; 

While India’s gems and Southern pearls 
The Saviour’s crown adorn. 


<tt> 
en iin ie nt 


“And the Gentiles, shall come to thy light, and kings to the 
brightness of thy rising.”—Isa. 60: 3. 
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MISSIONARY COSTUMES. 


THE committee are glad to report the following encouraging 
contributions for costumes received during the past month :— 
“Cheerful ee Greenwich Street church, Providence, R. I..... $1 50 
“Golden Rule Workers,” Danville, N. H 
Auxiliary, Bowdoinham Ridge, Maine 
Mrs. Ellison Tinkham, Carolina, R. I...cccscccsccccccccccscsssceves 
Aetsliary, Giteyvttia, Tis Ene dis coccsccectiivccccccesece- cgdtoscesoedes 4 35 
Orissa Mission Band, Olneyville, R.1....scccceccccecccccccccscess es 1% §0 
0 or ws sig * one costume, 
Miss Gifford, Olneyville, R. I., one costume. 
“Union Mission Society,” Pawtucket, R. L....cccescccccccccccescces 1 00 
Auxiliary, Poland, N. Y.....eccssseeeees deatvacdccecatenins caghadsoese 
Auxiliary, Portland, Majme..ccccccccccsccccsccccccccccccccccscccceee 


Previously acknowledged 
WARS kicks. dda ddaailhcaielis alias dk eEedditown ese voeee$25 73 

We are now able to meet the pledge of $20.00 for the India 
collection, and one dialogue, “ Sowing Light,” is nearly furnished 
with costumes. We hope to have it in readiness by the middle 
of July. For the popular recitation, “The Little Red Box,” a 
Hindoo garment in red has been provided, and this, with a 
small doll draped in Hindoo fashion, can be sent to auxiliaries 
by mail, if desired. Postage on the latter will be about twenty- 
five cents. 

Doubtless further work on the costumes must be postponed 
until after the vacation months ; but we trust contributions will be 
sent in, so that the work can be speedily carried forward in the 
early fall, and the several other dialogues supplied with the 
needed costumes. 

Forward to Miss K. J. Anthony, 40 Summer Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


ee 
MOSAICS. 
BY LIZZIE MORRILL LINCOLN, 

N' the foreign exhibition in Boston, in 1883, there were in the 
Italian department some Florentine mosaics of great value. 
One which particularly attracted my attention was a small table 
of dark background, inlaid with a wreath of flowers in bright 
colors. I was told that it was composed of little bits of stone 
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or glass, fitted together so as to form one harmonious whole. 
It was not all flowers. “There were little pieces between the 
flowers which were unnoticed, but which were placed in among 
the others. My sisters in the villages, who have greater oppor- 
tunities and abilities than myself, away on a farm, form the 
flowers of the wreath, and make an unbroken circle of work ; 
but there is a place for me in one of the little niches in the 
background, to serve as a foil for my more brilliant sisters. Let 
none say, “I can do nothing.” If you can not fill a place in 
the wreath, take one in the background. Many of us can say, 
as did one of old, “ Silver and gold have I none,” but if we also 
say, “but such as I have I give unto thee,” much.will be ac- 
complished. If one tiny piece had been lost out, the beauty of 
the whole table would have been marred. Sisters, let us all 
stand in our places, remembering that the Master Workman, the 
designer of the beautiful form of the finished work, is the one 
who assigns the places to each of the little parts which make up 
the whole, and we shall form a mosaic of more priceless value 
than any to be found in Italy. 

Let us work in the name of the Master, who has said, “ Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 


“ Master, to do great work for Thee, my hand 
Is far too weak! Thou givest what may suit,— 
Some little chips to cut with care minute, 
Or tint, or grave, or polish. Others stand 
Before their quarried marble, fair and grand, 
And make a life-work of the great design. 
Which thou hast traced; or many skilled combine 
To build vast temples, gloriously planned, 
Yet take the tiny stones which I have wrought 
es one by one, as they were given by Thee, 

ot knowing what came next in Thy wise thought. 

Set each stone by Thy master hand of grace; 
Form the mosaic as Thou wilt for me, 
And in thy temple pavement give it place.” 


Belmont, N. H. 





= =~ 
ure 


“ For the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as 
the waters cover the sea.” —Isa, 11: 9. 
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MISS PHILLIPS’S RETURN PASSAGE. 


Miss IpA PHILLIPs is about starting on her return passage to 
America. She has remained in India through the entire term 
of service required of missionaries, and comes back for a well- 
earned period of rest. While her absence from the field will be 
regretted by the workers, she will be heartily welcomed by hosts 
of friends here. 

The Woman’s Board must soon provide money for her return 
passage, amounting to about $300, and, of this amount, only a 
small part is now in the treasury. Will not the friends of mis- 
sions and of Miss Phillips—especially the children, whose mis- 
sionary she is—at once send contributions to the treasurer, for 
this object? And these gifts should be in addition’to annual 
dues. We wish that a large number of children would make an 
especial offering of at least a dime each for Miss Phillips's re- 
turn passage. Let us give our tried and true missionary a wel- 
come in deeds, as well as in words. TREAS. 


OP Oe 


“After this I beheld, and, lo, a great multitude, which no man 
could number, of all nations, and kindreds, and people, and 
tongues, stood before the throne, and before the Lamb, clothed 
with white robes, and palms in their hands; and cried with a 
loud voice, saying, Salvation to our God which sitteth uponsthe. 
throne, and unto the Lamb.”—Rev. 7: 9, 10. 


Se te an 


‘* For every day a silver lining, 

God wills it so; 

For every vale a shining hight ; 

A glorious morn for every night, 
And birth for labor's throe ; 

For snow’s white wing a verdant field, 
A gain for loss ; 

For buried seed, the harvest yield ; 

For pain, a strength, a joy revealed ; 
A crown for every cross.” 
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FROM THE FIELD. 





THE VEGETATION OF OUR MISSION FIELD. 


BY MISS I. O. PHILLIPS, 


S our field includes a large part of Midnapore district, in 

regard to which I am not well informed, my sketch must 

be confined to Orissa. I can say, however, that the two dis- 
tricts are very similar in their vegetation. 

In general, the soil’in Midnapore is:less fertile, and the vege- 
tation naturally less luxuriant. Beginning with trees, let us di- 
vide them into shade and ornamental trees, timber trees, and 
fruit trees. With the limited space at my disposal, all I can 
hope to do is to take up a few of the most important of each 
group, and leave scientifically inclined friends to search out the 
remaining multitude in an extended work like W. W. Hunter’s 
“Orissa,” 

SHADE TREES.—The chief trees of this class surpass in size, 
and many of them in the density of their foliage also, any that 
we have athome. The banyan is the first to attract our atten- 
ticn. Its world-renowned peculiarity of sending down drops 
from the limbs, which take root, and, in time, form so many 
new trunks, is by no means a universal one. In many trees, 
the drops, being continually browsed off, while small, by cattle, 
never reach the ground ; and others still never produce drops 
of any sort. It is only in sheltered places that the banyan 
shows itself in all its glory, spreading its drops and branches, in 
some imstances, so as to shelter a company of six ‘thousand per- 
sons. By the road sides, they are perfect caravansaries. The 
banyans without drops are hardly less wonderful than their more 
famous sisters. I measured quite a young one of this sort the 
other day, with the following results: girth of trunk at smallest 
part, thirteen feet ; girth of a lower limb, three feet, six inches ; 
length of the same, forty-seven feet. This, as is generally the 
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case with lower liinbs, struck out absolutely at a right angle from 
the tree. The trunk, very: irregular in shape, can seldom be 
traced more than seven or eight feet from the ground. At that 
point, it is completely split up into branches, no one of which 
seems, more than another, to be the continuation of the trunk. 
The banyan belongs to the fig family, and bears an immense 
number of little figs, about the size, shape, and color of red 
cherries. These are seldom eaten, except by monkeys, bats, 
and birds. The light, porous wood is useless, except for fuel 
and palanquin poles. The bark is used by native doctors as a 
tonic. The sap is also used medicinally. Stick lac, from which 
shellac is made, is obtained from the tree in abundance. 


The pepul, belonging also to the fig family, is second only to 
the banyan. Usually it is a taller tree, branching more in the 
ordinary way. The limbs are rather lighter, the foliage less 
dense, but much more delicate than that of its superior. The 
leaf, when thrifty, is larger, but shaped exactly like that of a 
home poplar. They are very glossy, and the stems so slender 
that the slightest breeze sets them quivering. No tree is more 
charming by moonlight. The trembling leaves so reflect the 
light, that one half fancies the tree full of restless fireflies. The 
natives have a curious custom of setting out together and marry- 
ing a banyan and pepul. These married trees are held sacred, 
and in their shade the gods delight to be worshiped. The seeds 
of these trees, dropped by birds, take root in solid masonry, and 
will, in time, completely destroy large buildings. The wood of 
the pepul is used for fuel only. The sap is collected by bird- 
catchers for their snares. 

The casserina,-a most graceful, stately tree, is the Orissa 
counterpart of our pine. The highest I have ever seen, are, a 
good judge tells me, between fifty and sixty feet tall. It-is 
simply an ornamental tree, as the wood is useless, and the shade 
not dense enough to afford much protection from the sun. 
Among flowering trees, the flambeau is perhaps the most strik- 
ing. It is an acacia, and one of the loveliest of its kind. Its 
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spread of limbs is more noticeable than its hight, which is hardly 

-more than thirty feet. The feathery, soft green leaves are about 
fifteen inches long. Of the two common varieties, one is per- 
fectly destitute of leaves at flowering time, and presents an un- 
broken flame of red. - The flowers are large, and rather coarse 
when seen near by. The other variety combines leaves and 
flowers, and is much more-pleasing. 


Another, the sunaree, is of medium size and ordinary appear- 
ance, until flowering time, when it becomes a perfect fountain 
of golden blossoms. ‘The wood is sometimes used for furniture. 
Another acacia, rather small, with yellow flowers, produces gum 
arabic. Time would fail me to describe the kadam, with its 
curious ball blossoms ; the chachina, with its shower of white 
flowers ; the champa, whose fragrant, orange-colored flowers the 
natives prize so much as offerings to the gods ; the boula kan- 
zaree, and many others. We must hasten to more useful things. 


TIMBER TREES.—In general, Indian timber trees are not so 
large as those at home, but the leaves are larger, and the foliage 
more dense. The wood is exceedingly hard, and difficult to 
split. One almost never sees a carpenter attempt to drive a 
nail without first boring a hole. These peculiarities make them 
hard to work; but, remembering the destructive climate, we 
realize the necessity of these qualities. The fierce heat of the 
summer months dries and tends to crack wood-work. This is 
followed by the long rainy season, during which heat and con- 
tinual dampness combine to hasten decay: But worse than the 
climate are the omnipresent white ants. Very few of the hard 
Indian woods even can resist their attacks. ‘To demolish Amer- 
ican frame houses would be short, easy work for them. Among 
timber trees the teek might be called the Indian oak, so varied 
are its uses. The color of the wood is a rich, rather dark bronze ; 
the tree is prettily shaped, and has very delicate white flowers. 
Orissa teek has almost all been cut away. 


Ebony is still found in the forests, though seldom now are 
large trees to be had. The tree is not an attractive one, usually 
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having a gnarled and stunted look. The wood is absolutely 
black, shows no grain, and is so hard that a carpenter working 
on an ebony cabinet complained that he was obliged to spend 
twice as much time sharpening tools as in working on the wood. 
The sallsu, another choice wood, is very heavy, hard, and dark 
colored, but shows a handsome grain. It is used almost entirely 
for furniture. Among the valuable woods, sal is perhaps the 
most abundant. The wood is heavy and strong, the grain too 
monotonous to be pretty, the color a chocolate brown. It is 
much used for building and for railroad ties. The leaves, large 
ovals of firm texture, are gathered and pinned together with 
bits of sticks, and used in place of wrapping paper, dinner plates, 
and, in the olden time, for clothing even. It is not more than 
twenty-five years ago that the leaf-wearing tribes of Orissa were 
required by government to put on proper clothes. The Indian 
silk-worm feeds on the sal leaves, and the sap of the tree is 
a valuable rosin; so it is altogether very useful. The peeasal 
is a wood much used for doors and furniture. The grain is 
pretty, and the color a rich brown. It takes a good polish. 
The gamharee is a white wood, which largely takes the place of 
pine in Indian work-shops. The kaima and jack are very pretty 
yellow woods, used for furniture. Mahogany is found to some 
extent. The wood, when freshly cut, is, I am told, almost blood 
red. The trees reach a hight of about thirty-five or forty feet, 
have coarse leaves and white flowers. I must not forget the 
neem, the sacred tree of which Juggernaut is made. It is a 
very pretty tree, of medium size, has rather fine foliage, tiny 
white flowers, and a small berry, from which a very bitter oil is 
made. Both this and the leaves are used medicinally. 

Passing over a worthy multitude, we come to the bamboo, 
which, in fact, is not a proper tree, but a gigantic grass. Nothing 
more graceful can be jmagined. It is at once the ornament 
and wealth of the Hindoo village, surrounding and concealing 
with its loveliness the low, ill-kept huts, meeting in leafy arches 
over the winding paths ; and, while seeming to be but masses 
of the softest foliage, with their thorny interlacing branches they 
form barriers impassable to both man and beast. In the terrible 
days of Maratta misrule, the terrified peasants, leaving but tiny 
winding paths for egress, surrounded their villages with living 
walls of bamboos, which the Maratta horsemen found abso. 
lutely impassable. 
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For what is it used? Everything, almost, from house-roofing 
to preserve-making, the latter requiring the tender shoots. 
Fans and fences, doors and table mats, bridges and baskets, 
chairs, tables, huge screens, umbrellas, and innumerable other 
things are made of it. Ittakes a bamboo about four years to 
mature. Each one comes up straight from the reots, stretching 
up, with undivided purpose, till it reaches almost its full hight, 
forty or fifty feet, before it sends out twigs or leaves. Twigs, I 
say, for they can hardly be called branches. It flowers but 
once in many years, bears, in great abundance, a seed much 
like wheat, and then the whole cluster dies. It is propagated 
by separating the roots when the new shoots come up each 
year. 

Frurr TrREEs.—Among these the mango must lead. The 
tree is much larger than our apple tree, the leaf long and narrow, 
and the foliage the densest possible ; the tops often seem to be 
solid green balls. It flowers in January and February, and the 
ripe fruit can be had from the first of May till the end of July. 
Like our apples, the fruit is very common, and universally used, 
but is wholly unlike in form, internal structure, and taste. In 
the latter particular, it is like itself only. It is tart, sweet, and 
spicy, all at once. The shape is like a huge lima bean. A 
large one would be as much as four and a half inches long, and 
three inches in diameter. It has a large seed in the center, to 
which the usually fibrous pulp clings very closely. There is an 
almost endless variety, ranging in quality from the fine Malwah 
and Bombay graftings to the tiny, sour seedlings, hardly fit to 
eat. When green, delicious preserve is made of them, and they 
are cooked in many other ways. Mango timber is very useful. 

There is quite a variety of oranges and lemons, but none in 
Orissa compare with those sold at home. One sort, called the 
pumalo, is a large, pleasant tasting fruit, measuring as much as 
six inches in diameter, has deep pink of white pulp, and a skin 
three-fourths of an inch thick. The tree is about the size of an 
apple tree. 

The members of the palm family, including the cocoanut, 
date, and fan palm, are all so commonly seen in pictures as to 
need no description. The Orissa date is very inferior, being 
mostly seed and skin. The fruit of the fan palm is open to like 
objection ; nearly six inches in diameter, the greater part of its 
mass consists of three huge seeds. The pulp of the cocoanut 
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is eaten raw in all stages of its growth, and, when ripe, is used 
in numerous dishes as a condiment, also in native sweetmeats. 
The shell makes the bowl for the native hookah ; the fiber in 
which it is encased makes strong rope, very durable matting, 
and is used in upholstery. 

The banana, or plantain, is really more a huge plant than a 
proper tree. Of this, too, the pictures are common. I only 
stop fo correct an error. The ordinary picture represents two 
or three bunches of fruit coming from the same plant, whereas — 
no plant, from first to last, ever produces more than one. In 
about three years from the time it is set out, it reaches maturity, 
bears one bunch of fruit, which may contain as many as two 
hundred plantains, and, dying, sends up a number of shoots to 
take its place. There are many quite widely different varieties, 
some being used, when green, as a vegetable, and tasting much 
like potatoes. . 

The tamarind is very common. It is really the seed-pod of 
a huge acacia tree. The part used is the pulpy covering of the 
seeds, just inside a thin, brittle shell. It is much used in native 
cookery, makes a nice jam, and, steeped, affords a pleasant, 
tart drink for hot summer days. 

Another fruit, much prized by the natives, is the jack. The 
tree is shaped much like the mango, but the leaves are simple 
ovals, much darker green and more glossy than the mango. 
The fruit, as much as twenty inches long and nine in diameter, 
grows not on the limbs, but right out from the trunk of the tree. 
The pulp has such a strong odor and taste that Europeans sel- 
dom care for it; but the seeds, when roasted, are almost as en- 
joyable as chestnuts. 

The bael, a curious fruit, somewhat smaller than a cocoanut, 
though well liked by the natives, is chiefly valuable for its 
medicinal properties. It has come to be much used by both 
natives and Europeans, as a remedy for dysentery and kindred 
complaints. 

There is neither time nor space to discuss custard-apples, 
wood-apples, karamangas, leechus, mangosteens, and many 
others. I think no one will doubt that our mission-field is 
abundantly supplied with trees of all sorts. Another time we 
may hope to have a look at the flowers, vegetables, and grains. 
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OUR MISSION FIELD. 


BY Z. F. GRIFFIN, 
I. Some PuysicaL ASPECTS. 


HINGS which are true of one portion of India are not 
necessarily true of all portions. In fact, the physical 
features of the country, social habits, state of education, appear- 
ance of the people, etc., in different parts of India greatly vary. 
What I'shall say will be true of our portion of the field, as I 
have seen it. Beginning at a point not more, I should say, 
than thirty or forty miles to the north-west of Balasore, and run- 
ning parallel with the coast, and at a distance varying from fif- 
teen to thirty miles, is a range of mountains called the Nilgiri 
(blue mountains). I have frequently been among these hills, 
and studied them with interest. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that it is a very old range of mountains, and that all or a 
greater portion of the land lying between them and the Bay of 
Bengal has been formed by the washing down of these hills. 
There are places where all that is left of what was once a moun- 
tain, is a single granite shaft. This range of hills is about three 
hundred miles in length, and, so far as I have seen, the land 
between them and the bay is very fertile, and almost a dead 
level. 

The country is also cut up with many large, meandering 
rivers, which run, in general, parallel with each other, in a 
south-east direction. The fact that the great tidal wave of a 
little more than a year ago swept many miles inland, and, also, 
that the tide comes up these rivers in their tortuous courses 
sometimes thirty miles, will give us an idea how level the face 
of the country is. If we begin at the south-east corner of our 
field, we will start at the mouth of the Byturruna River. Com- 
ing up it fifteen or twenty miles, we come to Chandbali, where 
Bro. Coldren is opening up our new station. Going on still 
farther in the same direction, a distance of twenty-five miles in 
a straight line, we come to the great turnpike road leading to 
Pooree to the south, and for hundreds of miles extending north- 
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ward. Of this I shall speak some other time. Following this 
road twenty miles, we come to Buddruck, a large and important 
town, and a subdivision of Balasore district. Here we cross a 
small river. . 

Journeying northward towards Balasore town, there is nothing 
scarcely to break the monotony of rice-fields upon either hand, 
save here and there an apparent grove or bit of woodland, 
which will be explained hereafter, and the mountains above re- 
ferred to, which here lie like a dark blue cloud against the sky, 
and there turn enough out of their regular course to give us a 
distinct view of even their ravines and smaller peaks. At Bala- 
sore is our principal station for Orissa, and here, journeying 
north, we cross another large river, by name Burdabalang. 
Here the same level country and the same almost interminable 
rice-fields are everywhere to be seen. Here, too, the’ hills are 
becoming smaller, and, so far as we can see, they soon lose 
themselves in the plain. At Jellasore, we cross another large 
river, by name Luboernareka ; and, whether we go west to San- 
tipore, or north to Dantoon and Midnapore, we see the same 
general features. Within about five miles of Midnapore, we 
come to what seems to be a different formation. The red lat- 
erite begins to crop out of the surface, and of course the soil is 
more barren. 

Midnapore city is situated on much higher ground than Bala- 
sore, and the soil here is, in many places, entirely wanting. 
There are many places about Midnapore which are very fertile, 
and produce good rice; but, for many miles to the north and 
west, there are places here and there where the laterite rock 
comes to the surface, and the country is more uneven in ap- 
pearance. At Midnapore is also another large river, Kausai by 
name. Some of the river bottoms are very wide,—a mile or 
more. They furnish a channel for the water during the rains, 
but are but a sandy waste during the hot season. 


a 
AN INTERESTING STORY. 
BY S, P. B. 
HANDU MaA is a tiny old woman, but she is brimful of 
energy and enterprise. I asked her the other day how old 


she was. She said she didn’t know, but thought about a hun- 
dred years old. 
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Forty-eight years ago, she brought her little daughter to the 
Balasore Mission boarding-school, and left her. This girl grew 
up, and married a Khand young man. A little daughter of 
theirs, when old enough, was put into Miss Crawford’s school 
at Jellasore, and, as soon as she was old enough to understand, 
gave herself to the Saviour, and, like Miss Crawford’s pupils 
generally, was a working little Christian. “When about twelve 
years old, she came to Midnapore—fifty miles—to visit her par- 
ents. At that time, the grandmother, Chandu Ma, who had 
always been an ignorant heathen woman, happened to come to 
see her daughter. The little granddaughter, Sara, at once 
wanted her to be a Christian, but the poor woman was so ut- 
terly ignorant she couldn’t seem to comprehend anything. 

When it was time for Sara to go back to’school, her grand- 
mother was sent with her. What happened’ on the road, and 
afterwards, Chandu Ma has told me twice, so that I can give 
nearly her own words, omitting the sighs and “ ohs”’ and “ ahs” 
and “‘ wells”? with which the account was thickly interspersed. 

The dear old saint says: “When we stopped the first night, 
and had cooked our meal, I put mine apart, and sat away from 
Sara when I ate. After we had done eating, she went to her 
bundle and took out her Testament, and read about Jesus, and 
then knelt down and prayed. ‘The next night, when I was eat- 
ing apart from her, she brought a handful of her rice over to 
me, and said, ‘Let us eat together.’ I said, ‘No, no; my 
caste will go. Go back to your own place.’ That night she 
read in the Testament and prayed; and, in the morning, the 
first thing, she prayed. She asked me many times to love Jesus 
and be a Christian, and go to heaven with her. The next night, 
when I was eating by myself, she brought her rice and sat down 
close to me, and said, ‘ Now, grandma, we must eat together.’ 
What could I do? Whatever might happen, I couldn’t refuse, 
and, being a little afraid, [ still ate with her. This made her 
very happy, and Jone, the woman who was traveling with us, 
promised not to tell. The next day, after we got to Miss 
Crawford’s, Sara was taken sick, and she told me she was going 
to die. I couldn’t hear that word, and said, ‘No, no.’ The 
next day she was worse, and my heart was very heavy. She 
said, ‘Grandma, take me in your lap.’ I did. She leaned her 
head on my breast, and stroked my face a little while, and then, 
in a sweet voice, she said, ‘Grandma, I’m not afraid; I know 
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where I am going. I love Jesus, and Jesus loves me; but, be- 
fore I go, I must know that you will come to that place, too. 
Tell me, grandma, that you will stop praying to idols, and pray 
to Jesus. I am waiting to hear.’ I said, ‘I can’t say that; I'll 
say everything else.’ Then she fell asleep in my arms, and I 
held her still for a long time. Then she said, ‘ Oh, grandma, I 
can’t go and leave you all alone. You must take Fesus, and 
then I can go to him, and we shall be with him together. Hold 
me closer. I can’t go till you tell me.’ Her life was almost 
gone, but she trembled, and clung close to me. What could I 
do? I said, ‘Yes, I will.’ She smiled in my face—nothing 
more. Her life had stopped. Just at that moment, I knew 
Jesus was my friend.” 

The tears were going silently down the dear old woman’s 
cheeks, and her face had a happy, solemn look. ‘ Now I shall 
soon be with her; I am very old.” ! 

How full must be the joy of that sainted one, who has led so 
many lambs into the Saviour’s fold, who, in turn, have been sure 
guides to other wandering feet ! 








HELPS FOR MONTHLY MEETINGS. 





[In the overplus of matter furnished for the last HELPER, the article by Rev. 
Z. F. Griffin was left out in making up the magazine. The reference to it in 
suggestions for monthly meetings must therefore have caused some wonder 
among the readers. 

Let the hymn, “A Voice from the Zenanas,” published in June HELPER, be 
sung in several meetings, until it becomes familiar. Bro. Griffin's article ma 
be read by one or several persons, followed by comments that will impress. it 
upon the minds of all. Call attention to the article in this HELPER, by Miss 
Ida Phillips, on “ Vegetation of India.” Ask the members to prepare theme 
selves to be questioned pon it at the next meeting. We subjoin, as suggestive 
of what other auxiliaries may do, one other article used at the Roger Williams. 
Auxiliary, in connection with the plan of study suggested in the March HELPER.]: 


CUSTOMS OF THE PEOPLE OF BALASORE. 
(Read at Roger Williams Auxiliary meeting.) 


Ir would be difficult to say anything of the people of Balasore 
with which you are not already familiar, after the very graphic 
description given of the people of India and of Hindoo life, by 
our returned missionaries. Of their rude tenements, their 
simple diet, and table etiquette, their peculiar style of dress, 
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you have nut only heard, but seen in the fine exhibition of “ze- 
nana life in India,” given by our Young People’s Missionary 
Society, a tew weeks since. 

I am not quite sure that I was expected to speak of them as 
laborers. I will say, however, that they are tillers of the soil 
chiefly, though mechanics are carried to a high degree of per- 
fection. ‘The manufacture of salt, by the evaporation of sea- 
water, is extensively engaged in along the coast, also the raising 
of fruits, so that a considerable commerce is carried on. 

The women do much of the drudgery, the humblest employ- 
ment being the best for which she is deemed competent. A 
Woman’s Rights Association in India would find little sympathy 
in the public sentiment. Rev. Dr. Noyes, one of our first mis- 
sionaries, relates that he found men who were ready to accept 
the Christian religion until they learned that it recognized 
woman’s equality with her husband and brother, when they 
utterly refused to know more of it. We rejoice to know that, 
through the efficient labors of our most worthy missionaries, the 
Day Star from on High has brought light to those benighted 
minds, and the condition of women in India has been somewhat 
improved since that time. 

Of their educational system, I will only say that among the 
Hindoos, who constitute over ninety-five per cent. of the popu- 
lation of Balasore, as distinguished from other classes, much at- 
tention is given to education, especially of the boys, and recently 
somewhat, of the girls, under the influence of English and mis- 
sion schools. 

With the marriage customs, including child marriage, one 
chance in a life-time for woman, and the fate of widows, you are 
familiar. None of the peculiarities of the heathen mark more 
significantly the measure of their degeneracy than these cus- 
toms, leaving scarcely a vestige of the home as God and nature 
designed it to be. 

Nearly the whole of heathen customs may be classed under 
the head of their religion. With them, religion covers the whole 
of life, and everything pertaining to it. Herein they rebuke the 
wide distinction made by people of our enlightened country, 
between religion and secular and social life. Religion should 
cover all of life and all we are or can be. 

The birth of a child is celebrated with a sumptuous feast, the 
priests being present. Rich and costly presents are made 
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among those of high caste, of which the priests get the lion’s 
share. Another feast is held when the child is named, or is 
able to eat rice, about the age of six months. The children are 
educated to revere the gods, of which images are kept in the 
house, to prompt family devotion. They are early sent to the 
temple, with offerings for the gods. Meeting the priests in the 
temple or on the highway, the children prostrate themselves 
before them, to show their reverence for them. Many are wor- 
shiped as gods. 

The plan to educate children from earliest childhood to think 
of God, love, fear, and obey him, and have a high regard for 
Christian people, holy things, and holy days, is one which ought 
to be more fully adopted by every family in our Christian land. 
There is, indeed, an unpardonable neglect of childhood in 
Christian lands, followed by the natural and deplorable conse- 
quences. The religious worship of the people is equally marked. 
There occur monthly and annual feasts to the gods, with jour- 
neys to Juggernaut and other temples, where every sacrifice of 
ease and comfort is made, and every act of devotion practiced. 
The former custom of casting themselves before the wheels of 
the car and being crushed, has been forbidden by English law, 
and is not now practiced. 

Their funeral customs are intensely shocking to us, who are 
accustomed to care so tenderly for the caskets, from which the 
spirits of our loved ones have departed. The wealthier and 
higher classes burn the bodies of their deceased friends, with 
great ado and costly feasts, very much to the profit of the 
priests, who are quite willing to take advantage of the occasion. 
But the poorer classes bear the bodies away, or hire others to 
do so,—the scavenger, perhaps, who puts it into a rude cart, or, 
as often as any other way, ties a string about the neck, and 
drags it to some water, into which he casts it, or to the jungle, 
where it is left a prey to the fowls of the air or hungry beasts. 

Burial of the dead comes of the civilization of the ancients, 
and of the Christian culture of our times. English rule and 
English society, with Christian missions, are changing, gradually 
but permanently, the customs of even those who do not become 
Christians. Most earnestly may we pray, labor, and hope for the 
speedy spread of the Gospel over those darkened regions, bless- 
ing them, our own brothers and sisters, with the civilization and 
Christianity to which we owe all of our happy distinction. 
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HOME DEPARTMENT. 





BIBLE TRAINING FOR THE CHILDREN. 


BY MISS ELLA EVANS. 


N this day of progressive school systems, our children are be- 
ing taught, not only the elementary studies that filled the 
curriculum of our early school days, but also the elements of all 
the sciences, ologies, and principles of the languages that were 
pursued somewhat rarely, even in our maturer study. But, in 
the midst of all this added instruction, do we find any place 
given to the Bible? How sadly do we answer, No. True it is 
that a few moments are given, each day, to the reading of a 
+ portion of Scripture, but it is much more careless reading than 
would be allowed if from the history or reading-book. It is 
mechanical in manner, and very little, if any, light is thrown 
upon the interpretation, so that to the pupil it amounts to but 
little more than the pronouncing of words. Thus it is that 
during all the school-day years of our children and youth, noth- 
ing of the Word of Life is being taught them in connection with 
their secular studies. What means it that the great multitude 
of our Christian teachers are so blind to their opportunities, and 
so unmindful of their responsibilities! Thank God there are 
noble exceptions. We remember that the worthy principal of 
our institution at New Hampton once said to his pupils: “ Base 
all your reading on the Bible; make that your starting-point, 
and from that reach out in every direction.” It is with thank- 
ful interest that we notice that Bible knowledge is made a part 
of the entering examination of one of our girls’ colleges, and 
that the Holy Word is a daily study throughout the four-years 
course. God bless the noble president of Wellesley, Miss Alice 
Freeman! Who can measure the influence of such examples 
and such instruction? 

‘But how shall we give our children a knowledge of and love 
for the Scriptures? One of the best methods is that presented 
through the Normal Union, a department of the Chautauquan 
movement. This work offers several se:ies of Bible lessons, 
adapted to children from eight years of age upwards to the 
period of second youth. These lessons embrace a wide range 
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of Bible geography, history, biography, and many important 
truths and general principles of Bible knowledge. The first 
and second series of these lessons are to be given to the chil- 
dren the coming season at Ocean Park, under the direction of 
the Woman’s Bureau. The first series is to be taught by Mrs. 
A. B. Tourtellot of Providence, R. I. Mrs. Tourtellot is a 
Chautauquan graduate, and, for several years, has been con- 
nected with the Normal Union. During the past year, she has 
very successfully taught this series of lessons to a class of chil- 
dren in her own church, and is at present teaching an advanced 
course to older children. She is a faithful Christian worker, 
and teaches for the work’s sake. 

But behind the teachers, or rather before the teachers, let us 
see the work. For @¢s sake and for the children’s sake, we urge 
the bringing in of the young minds to our seaside assembly, that 
they may have the advantage of this soul-refreshing draught 
from the Bible fount. ‘The first series of lessons was taught last 
year at the Park, and not a few happy children passed a perfect 
examination, and received diplomas from the Normal Union. 
Let those same children come up this year, and take the second 
series; and then come again next year, and take the third 
series ; and so continue, until the entire course of normal study 
has been completed. 

To give this Bible training to our children, was one of the 
primary motives that led to the organization of the Woman’s 
Bureau. It is a worthy work, and is assumed by earnest Chris- 
tian women. Sisters all, let us give the Bureau our support ; 
and mothers all, give your children this rare opportunity. Any 
who would like to examine the course of study at the Park, can 
be supplied with specimen lesson sheets by applying to Mrs. C. 
E. Dexter, North Berwick, Me. 

i 
HOME. 


BY MISS MARGARET U. BRENNEN. 


HO that has experienced the gladness of a “sudden con- 
version ’”’ has not also felt the chill of that “ re-action,” so 


much dreaded by pastors and Christian workers. Perhaps the 
change is the result of too large expectations on the part of the 
young convert ; yet, as the after-chill comes not from the cold 
breath of the worldling, but from the lukewarmness of Christians, 
the Church is, in a measure, responsible. 
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In the warmth of “ first love,’”’ the new believer, eager for the 
spread of truth, and for the establishment of that kingdom 
“wherein dwelleth righteousness,” finds little response from the 
older Christians around him. They look upon this early enthu- 
siasm as an effervescence peculiar to spiritual babyhood, soon to 
be outgrown, or, if it continue into adult spiritual life, as fanati- 
cism ; and it must be admitted that"it is quite possible to err 
against good taste in the display of religious fervor; but, even 
so, it will not do the harm that is done by lukewarmness. 
Happy'the young Christian who can keep busy, and therefore 
warm, in efforts not only to discover the causes of indifference, 
but also to remove them. He will find a large number engaged 
in the pursuit of pleasures of sense, of taste, or of the mind, but 
all intent on pleasing themselves. 

Another and perhaps a larger class, eager for gain,—gain of 
wealth, or notoriety, or power ; but by far the greatest number 
of Christian mankind are absorbed in the home,—home build- 
ing, home adorning, home enjoyment. 

Years ago, the question, Can men and women be lost in the 
home? came to my mind. Turning for light to Him “ who spake 
as never man spake,” there was found in his discourses an ab- 
sence of what I may call home lore. People did not go home ; 
they “ went down into their houses.” We, to-day, know that a 
house may not be a home; even the ass may know its “ mas- 
ter’s crib,” that is, its house ; but a home, ah, how different ! 
In my own early Christian days, I found the home (to say the 
least, not helpful) strictly, yea, grandly moral, and it was there- 
with content ; but it aimed not at spirituality. I furnished my 
mind with many texts, such as, “Sell that thou hast, and give to 
the poor ; and come, and follow me ;” “ If any man come after 
me, and hate not father and mother, yea, and his own life, he 
is not worthy.” Perhaps it was thinking too narrowly on this 
subject that led to my regarding the home instinct as an enemy 
of the cross. This was an error, but not without excuse. 

Surely there is a divine intention in the late development of 
this home instinct ; for the home, as it exists amongst us to-day, 
is comparatively modern. It is the heritage in that promise 
“Ye shall be my sons and daughters,” saith the Lord. It is 
the fruit of those impulses, sweet and new, that were to turn the 
“ hearts of the fathers to the children ;” the result of those right 
principles which were to place man in safety “ beneath his own 
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vine and fig tree.” A house without a home is like a body 
without a soul, and a home without a recognition of the divine 
intention is like a soul unsanctified. The glory of man is that, 
like his Creator, he can adapt means to ends ; his shame is that 
he finally loses the end in the means. At first, he engaged in 
toil and trade that he might live ; he now lives to toil and trade. 
. In the beginning, he built that he might have a home shelter for 
wife and children ; he now too often takes a wife that she may 
“keep his house.” The divine intention in the home is that it 
shall furnish a perfect model of the “ many mansions,”—that 
it shall be a picture, with colors always bright ; an outline, ever 
clear, of the universal “‘ household of God.” We are to have 
no ends in this world. All are to be means preparatory to that 
end which is 


“ The one far-off divine event, 
Toward which the whole creation moves.” 


Home is the sunniest spot upon that “very fruitful hill” 
upon which God has planted his vineyard, and from which he 
“looks that it shall bring forth grapes.” In the most impressi- 


ble years of its existence, the home is the child’s first school of 
instruction, its first temple of worship. As the intelligence of 
children awakens, and is exercised on the mystery of things,— 
even breaking their toys to see “ what is inside,’-—how compar- 
atively easy to impress the young mind with a sense of the skill, 
the wisdom, and the benevolence manifest in the works of Him 
who made all things, thus arousing admiration, and affording 
unselfish motives for loving God, “with heart and soul and 
mind and strength.” The little ones play and dwell together, 
brothers and sisters finding the chief joy of life in companion- 
ship. How wise of the parents to expand the idea of this dear 
relationship till it takes in the whole brotherhood of man, ever 
circling wider and wider, until other folds are embraced in fra- 
ternity, thus enabling the child, dy dent of nature, to love “his 
neighbor as himself.” Then, as the young mind grows to ap- 
preciation of the self-devoting loves of father and of mother, 
what bright illustration do these tender affections give of the 
more wise, more enduring love of the Father and Mother 
God who careth for us. From such homes, where the weary 
come for rest, where the ailing come for nursing, where the fail- 
ing lie down to die, it is not faith, but knowledge, that looks 
through smiling or weeping eyes to the far-off home in heaven. 
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THE HEAD-QUARTERS OF THE WOMAN’S BUREAU, 
AT OCEAN PARK, ME. 


A SIX-YEARS experience proves that the Woman’s Department 
at Ocean Park is a valuable helper in the work of the Free Bap- 
tist denomination. From very small beginnings, it has grown 
into an association called the Woman’s Bureau. During the 
August assembly, it holds a convention, in which missions have 
a prominent part, and any subject relating to “the physical, 
mental, and spiritual culture of women and children” may be 
discussed ; also, it is intended, in the future, to make a specialty 
of the normal Sunday-school work so successfully commenced 
last season. 

A building for head-quarters is essential to the development 
and growth of these various lines of work. This should include 
a committee room, a parcel and toilet room, a children’s normal 
room, a mission room, and a large reception room, ofen #o all, 
which may become a home-like and pleasant place of resort. 
The committee having the matter in charge wish to combine, in 
this building, attractiveness, comfort, and usefulness. 

The one thing needful, in order to secure this result, is 
money. A lot will be donated by Ocean Park Association, and 
it is estimated that one thousand dollars will be required for the 
completion of the building. Will not those interested in the 
prosperity of the Park, and the work of the Bureau, generously 
contribute at once the amount needed for carrying out these 
plaris, that the building may be ready for use as soon as 
possible ? 

Trusting that the hearts-of our people will be moved to re- 
spond, the following plan for raising the necessary funds is most 
respectfully submitted : — 


A Memoria GIFT 
(the building to be named by the donors), already 
secured ‘ : : : : 
RECEPTION Room, 
in shares of $25.00 each, three of which are 
taken . : . ‘ : ‘ $200 
CHILDREN’S NORMAL Room, 
in $20.00, $10.00, and $5.00 shares, of which three 
$20.00, and two $10.00, and one $5.00 are taken, $200 


$250 
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“THe Hitts” Mission Room, 
to be named after Mrs. M. M. H. Hills, in $10.00, 
$5.00, and $1.00 shares, of which two $10.00, and 
one $5.00 are taken. i . ‘ $150 
PARCEL AND TOILET Room, 
in $3.00 and $1.00 shares ‘ a ‘ $50.00 
)ONATIONS, 
of $1.00 and upwards . $150 
To every man and woman interested i in the Park and in this 
work, we appeal, expecting that as the Lord wills, this plan will 
meet your approval, and win your prompt and willing contribu- 
tions. ‘These should be sent to Mrs. J. C. Osgood, Treasurer 
of the Woman’s Bureau, South Berwick, Maine. 
Ciara E. DEXtT ER, 
M. G. Oscoop, 
FRANCES STEWART MOSHER, 
A. B. TourRTELLot, of 


EsTHER L. CLARK, > 
’ Woman's Bureau 
Mary R. WapDE, ’ 


Building Committee 


Susan A. PorTER, . 
cean Fark, Maine. 
Mary A. Davis, 4, ; 


Laura A. DE MERI'TE, ; 








WORDS FROM HOME WORKERS. 





MICHIGAN. 


The May meeting of the Woman’s Missionary Society con- 
vened at Manchester, Mich., on the seventh inst. The even- 
ing’s exercises began with music by the choir, after which the 
president, Mrs. Geo. F. Harmon of Macon, read for the Script- 
ure lesson the tenth chapter of Luke. 

A song, “ Where hast Thou gleaned To-day,” by three young 
ladies, was very appropriately rendered, ‘Then Miss Stella Eng- 
lish read an apt selection, entitled “ Mrs. ‘Tucker’s Conversion.” 
Rev. F. W. Brown next read two letters from Mrs. L. C. Griffin, 
of India, in which she related much of interest connected with 
her work, and also of the work of Rebecca, the Bible woman, 
whom the Manchester society supports, 
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The most interesting feature of the entertainment to many 
seemed to be a recitation given by twelve young girls. It was 
“‘The Offering of the Months,” and each one gave her queen 
some gift appropriate to the season.. Our Michigan president, 
Mrs. Batchelder, was present, and was now introduced. She 
spoke effectively, giving several reasons why women should en- 
gage in this branch of work. She thought generosity in giving 
depended much upon early training,—the growing up to con- 
sider it a duty. Women should elevate their thoughts, and 
place their highest interest above the routine of every-day life, 
and thereby both they and their families will ultimately be ben- 
efited. 

Prof. J. S. Copp spoke upon the subject, particularizing upon 
the effect Christianity has upon the cruel customs of China. 
Rev. Winsor Brown made a few remarks, and a collection of 
$6.15 was taken. The Manchester auxiliary has raised, during 
the past year, the sum of $45.95. 

(Miss) Nettie ENGLIsH, Q. MZ. Sec. 


GENESEE Q. M.—The W. M. S. of the Genesee Q. M., met 
with the Ortonville church, April 15. The following interesting 
programme was well carried out : singing by the choir ; Scripture 
reading by Sister Rose ; prayer by Rev. Mr. Bryant; singing ; 
reading of Minutes and reports ; recitation by four girls ; singing 
by little Sadie Skinner ; an essay by Sister Rose ; a recitation by 
Maud Plum, “ What a Little Child can do ;” singing by mission 
band ; reading by Sister Mella Matthews; recitation by Mina 
Steele ; and “God wants the Boys,” by Clarence Plum ; reading 
by Miss Carr ; report of children’s mission, by Lizzie Osborne ; 
and remarks by Rev. M. Howard. Sister Rose was appointed 
a delegate to the Y. M. W. Miss. Soc., to be held in Hillsdale, 
the first of June. E. N. WHEELER, Sec. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE. 


BetknaP Q. M.—The Woman’s Missionary Society held a 
public meeting in connection with the Belknap Q. M. session, 
with the 1st Belmont church, May 25, in the evening. After 
devotional exercises, two very interesting papers were read, one 
on missionary work in general, the other upon zenana work, 
and reading of poem in three parts,—Christian Giving, Worldly 
Giving, and the Miser’s Giving. Singing by the children. A 
very good meeting, and profitable. May we not hope that, by 
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this means, others may become interested in the missionary 
work? Atthe close, a collection was taken, amounting to $6.00. 

We regret to say that our dear Sister Porter, who has served 
us as president, has resigned, as her husband has accepted a 
call from one of our churches in Massachusetts. Mrs. L. Mal- 
vern, of Laconia, was chosen to fill the vacancy. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Woman’s F. M. Soc. held a public meeting in connection 
with the Washington Q. M., held at Spring Creek church, June 
4, 1887. The programme was as follows: Singing, “Cast Thy 
Bread upon the Waters ;” prayer by Rev. E. B. Whaley ; sing- 
ing, “ Work for Jesus ;” roll call, and reading reports from the 
different auxiliaries; reading, ‘Our Present Duty ;” reading, 
“‘ Widows of Bengal,” by Mrs. McLatchey ; recitation, “ Found 
Wanting,” by Miss Kit Mitchell ; select reading, ‘“ Pleadings for 
Africa,” by Mrs. Sadie Cobb; dialogue, “The Inheritance of 
the Heathen,” by three young ladies; singing, “Along the 
River of Time We glide,” by Miss Kit Mitchell and George 
Lillie ; recitation, ‘Enough and to Spare,” by Miss Jennie 
Smith ; select reading, “Giving for Missions,” by Miss May 
Gray ; recitation, “ Willing Workers,’ by Miss Bertha Smith ; 
recitation, “The Children’s Mite,” by Altie McLatchey ; recita- 
tion, “ Giving,” by Minnie Mitchell; select reading by Miss 
Ella Northup ; essay, “ Mission Work,” by Mrs. Rogers ; song 
by Altie McLatchey. A collection was taken, which amounted 
to $4.85. Singing, and benediction by Rev. A. Losee. Quar- 
terly Meeting officers: president, Mrs. M. L. Estey (post-office 
address, Juva, Erie Co., Penn.) ; secretary, Mrs. E. N. Owen 
(post-office address, Lake Pleasant, Erie Co., Penn.). 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The Woman’s Miss. Soc. met in Q. M. at the Greenwich 
Street church, April 26,1887. After devotional exercises, Miss 
Anthony, for the committee on costumes, reported her plan of 
work, and asked for more time to complete arrangements. It 
was voted that the collection taken on that occasion be devoted 
to the deficiency in the “incidental fund.” The “ Blessing of 
Song” was then finely rendered by Miss Mabel Kenison. A 
very interesting paper, prepared by Mrs. Phillips, was read by 
her husband, Rev. J. Phillips. The subject, “Training Children 
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in Christian Work,” should be of great interest to all. The 
qualifications of the teacher and the matter taught were given 
in a forcible manner. ‘The mother should be the first teacher, 
—a Christian woman who illustrates her theories by practical 
example. 

“The teacher must be thoroughly interested in missionary 
work ; must be a student of the Bible, a regular contributor, a 
reader of missionary literature, and ready, at all times, to go 
himself, if necessary, to foreign lands. 

“The children should be taught Bible history and history of 
missions. They should be taught to do something for others. 
They should not be allowed to graduate from the work, but 
should be formed into societies, that they may always be mis- 
sionary workers.” 

A letter from Mrs. Burkholder was then read by Miss Flor- 
ence Reynolds. It was full of encouragement, and prayer was 
asked for the boys in the mission schools. A season of prayer 
followed. The treasurer spoke of the condition and needs of 
the treasury. Much encouragement was expressed. 

Dr. J. L. Phillips then addressed the meeting on the subject 
of “Missionary News; where it can be had, and how used 
when obtained.” Resides a number of magazines published by 
the women, he recommended the Missionary Herald, Gospel 
in All Lands, and Missionary Review. He said: “We must 
use missionary news in our homes, churches, Sunday-schools, 
and prayer-meetings. Bring news to our missionary concerts. 
India is the Gibraltar of missions. Much fighting must be 
done. Our general census in 1861 showed an increase of con- 
verts of 56 per cent. during the ten years previous. In 1871, 
the increase was 67 per cent., and in 1881 it was 86 per cent.” 
A vote of thanks was extended to the gentlemen for their valu- 
able aid in the meeting. A. M. Metcatr, Rec. Sec. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


One by one our Heavenly Father calls his loved disciples 
home by death, as he beholds them fitted for his heavenly king- 
dom. Thus, on the 28th of February, 1887, our dear sister, Mrs. 
Phebe P. Knight, was called from her beautiful earthly home 
and dear family of husband, daughters, sons, grandchildren, and 
a much loved brother, to dwell in the home of the ransomed, 
and join that innumerable company who ascribe all the praise 
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of their victory to Christ, who is the light thereof. Sister 
Knight was an invalid for many years, yet ever interested in 
the cause of Christ, and ever ready to help with a liberal hand. 

She was a member of the Woman’s Missionary auxiliary of 
East Otisfield from its organization. Being especially interested 
in missions (having desired to go as a missionary, when eighteen 
years of age), she was always ready to do her part, and as the 
sisters would call on her from time to time, would often ask : 
“What are you doing in mission work? Are you not doing 
something in which I can help?” While we mourn her de- 
parture, we feel assured that to her it is gain. 


Resolved, That, in her death, we lose one of our most faithful and earnest 
workers in the missionary cause. 

Resolved, That we extend to the bereaved family our heart-felt sympathies, 
and commend them to, the Lord, who is a refuge in times of trouble. 

Resolved, That we imitate her zeal in every good work, and so live that, when 
we are called away, it may be said of each of us, as now it is of her: “ Her life 
has been a power in favor of the Christian religion.” 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to the family, entered 
upon the record book of our auxiliary, and also published in the HELPER. 


(Mrs.) L. A. W. Towne. 
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HOW TWO LITTLE GIRLS FILLED THEIR MISSIONARY 
BOXES. 

(A True Story.) 


BY S. L. G. 











WO little girls, one bright morning, were sitting on grammy’s 
back door-step. Their usually sunny faces were somewhat 

clouded. They were “Golden Rule Helpers,” and the mis- 
sionary boxes were to be opened at the next meeting, and they 
had been trying to ascertain how many pennies theirs contained. 

They didn’t “ shake well,” Alice said. “And not a bit of 
jingle,” added Ethel. 

“ We'll be so ’shamed,” said Alice. 

“ So ’shamed,” echoed Ethel. 
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“Wish I hadn’t spended them five cents for candy, yester- 
day,” said Alice ; “ now it’s all eated up.” 

“You are allus buying candy, Alice Carlton. You’ve had 
lots of money. JI sh’d thought you’d saved some.” 

“Now you needn’t preach, Ethel Hays. Where’s your 
money, I’d like to know,—all spended for peanuts and candy, 
and all eated up, too.” 

“ Well, I gived you some.” 

.“And I gived you some of mine, but that don’t make no dif- 
ference. ‘The money’s all gone, all eated up all the same ; now 
them dear little heathens won’t have no Bibles nor nothin’.” 

There was silence for a moment, then Ethel said, hesitat- 
ingly,— 

“Maybe our mammas will give us some more.” 

“No, they won’t,” said Alice, decidedly. - “They'll say we 
ought er ’ve saved some. Serve us right, too. We’ve been 
awful selfish. I hope it’ll be a lesson to us, Ethel Hays, I do.” 

“‘ What shall ever we do,” said Ethel, half crying. 

“Do?” returned Alice, “we must earn some.” 

“ But we can’t,” said Ethel. ‘‘ There isn’t time.” 

“We must,” said Alice. 

“ How?” asked Ethel. 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said Alice, with a little less confidence. 
“But we must think—think real hard. Now let’s not speak till 
we've thought of something.” 

For full five minutes the two little girls sat quite still, their 
hands folded in their laps, their foreheads drawn into innumer- 
able wrinkles, and their lips pressed tightly together, looking as 
if they were trying to solve some weighty problem. At last, 
Ethel drew a long breath, causing Alice to look up. As she did 
so, her eyes fell upon a basket of apples sitting in the shed door. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. 

“What is it?” asked Ethel. 

But Alice, without answering, pushed the door behind her 
open just far enough to put her head in, and called out, 
“Grammy, grammy, may we have some of them apples in the 
shed?” 

“Yes, dear ; all, if you want them.” 

Ethel jumped up, stood for an instant with eyes full of won- 
der and lips parted, as Alice walked toward the basket, then, 
her face lighting up, she clapped her hands, exclaiming, “ Oh, I 
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know ; we'll sell them. They’ll buy them at the shop.” 

The apples were windfalls, not a very valuable parcel, having 
stood in the shed until there was scarcely a sound one among 
them ; but the little girls did not think of this. 

They had been in the habit of running in and out of the shop 
at their pleasure, but this morning they meant business. They 
walked in very soberly, carrying the basket of apples between 
them. 

“ Hullo, what you got there? Going to treat?” said one of 
the men, looking into the basket. 

“ They’re to sell.” 

“Sell,eh? Ha, ha! gone into the apple business, have you? 
Well, what do you ask ?” " 

- Three cents apiece.” 

“Cheap, cheap enough. Look here, boys ; apples going at 
three cents apiece. Here’s your chance ; ; better improve it. 
Never’ll have another such.” 

Amid laughter and jokes, the apples were all sold, and the 
little girls made happy. 

“What are you going to do with so much money?” asked 
one of the men. 

“We are going to send it to the heathens,” said Ethel. 

“ Better give it to us, then,” he answered. “ We’re heathen 
enough.” 

“You needn’t be heathens, ‘less you want to,” said Alice, 
“cause you’ve got Bibles.” 

“‘ Maybe they don’t read ’em,” said Ethel, as they went out. 

“What a lot of pennies! Let’s put ’em right in our boxes, 
‘fore we spend ’em.” 

They dropped them in, one by one, with much satisfaction. 

But when the papas and mammas learned how their little 
girls had obtained the money to fill their boxes, they were not 
so well pleased. They were willing they should earn money 
honestly, but selling decayed apples wasn’t just the right. thing 
to do. They also wished them to learn to save some of their 
pennies, instead of spending all for candy. 

“We won’t do so again,” said the little girls, with downcast 
eyes. “But I’m glad we’ve got the money, aint you, Ethel?” 
whispered Alice. 

“ Yes,” said Ethel, “and I guess the heathens’ll be, too.” 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

DEAR women, please be careful, in writing to us, especially 
when sending reports for publication, to write plainly and spell 
accurately. We have not time enough to spend much of it in 
looking up names of ministers and places in the Register, to see 
if our copy is correct. A little care on the part of correspond- 
ents will save much trouble. We can not particularize, but, 
with all the care we can possibly give to it, we fear some names 
are printed incorrectly, simply because it is absolutely impossible 
to tell whether the letter has the honor of being a, e, i, or u. . . 
. . Any missionary may be considered a physical success in the 
way of enduring the climate of India, who is able to stay there 
and labor for ten years without respite. We should esteem it a 
privilege always to give to our workers, at the end of such time, 
the needed rest and change of a visit to this country. We have 
all enjoyed and appreciated the work being done by Miss Ida 
Phillips, during the decade of faithful service in our field. Now 
she is coming home to us for a time, let us raise promptly the 
necessary amount for her return passage. This can not be met 
by the regular appropriations. We must make especial offer- 
ings for the purpose. Let the Sunday-schools be interested to 
take collections for this object. She has been, to some extent, 
at least, their especial representative in the field, and a little ef- 
fort will interest the children in doing a good thing toward help- 
ing in this line. . . . Please notice the announcement, on the 
cover, of the addition which Miss Ida Gardiner has made to her 
name. We trust the fuller name will mean to her more of hap- 
piness, and, to us, more of usefulness. God bless every new 


home ! 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 





OcEAN Park.—Attention is again called to the fact that the 
HELPER and “ Missionary Reminiscences ”’ are to be represented 
during the Assembly by Mrs. E. W. Porter, at “Our Cot by the 
Sea.” 

It is hoped that any who are not familiar with these publica- 
tions will avail themselves of this opportunity to examine their 
merits and claims. We again appeal to the many already in- 
terested in our mission work, to lend their influence and practi- 
cal assistance toward increasing the circulation of our mission- 
ary literature. 

SAMPLE Copres.—We have been pleased to respond: to num- 
erous Calls for sample copies of the HELPER, and would like to 
supply many more for examination. Send for as many as you 
believe you can use to advantage. They are forwarded free. 

Back NumsBers.—While thanking those who have sent back 
numbers of HELPER in response to call, we would still request 
that anyone having copies of the following issues, Jan., March, 
April, Nov., 1883 ; April, June, Sept., Oct., 1884; July, 1885 ; 
June, July, Nov., Dec., 1886, which they do not care to pre- 
serve, would send them to the publisher, as the files are incom- 
plete. 





CONTRIBUTIONS. 


F. B. WOMAN'S MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Receipts for May, 1887, 
MAINE. East Dixfield auxiliary, one-half 
Bowdoinham auxiliary, for na- each, H. M, and Seni $5 00 
tive teacher with Miss I. East Lebanon, Mrs. Daniel Jun- 
Phillips .....ee0. ecvcccecece $6 25 kins, for F. M 2 00 
Cornish auxiliary....... 3 00| East Livermore auxiliary, for F. 
Dedham, Mrs. E. J. Sanders, “for M 458 
Carrie with Mrs. Burkholder 5 00| East New Sharon, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ellsworth, Rev. oe dats Banks, 50 Z. A. Wy er, on L. M. tor 
C5 Mrs. R. Gott, > Ma yer 6 00 





c.; and Mrs. Cc. — Kitter oint auxiliary 8 00 


c.; for Carrie with New Portland auxiliary, First 
Burkholder church, for F. M 
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Saco auxiliary...cccccccccccccce 
South Berwick auxiliary........ 
South Berwick * Willing Work- 
ers,” for Miss Ida Phillips’s 
SAlATY .cccccccccccccccsevcce 
South Gorham church, for F. M. 
West Lebanon auxiliary, on L. 
M. Miss Clara E. Stanton.. 
West Lebanon, children’s band, 
for support of child in India, 
and L. M. of Miss Ella C. 


White Rock auxiliary, for Miss 
Bacheler’s ee patoadeve 
For the women of India........ 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Acton and Milton Mills church 
Danville auxiliary, for zenana 
teacher....cee. 
Deerfield auxiliary.........-+ee6 
Milton ‘‘Busy Bee” band, for 
Miss Ida ‘ge salary.. 
New Durham Q, M. auxiliary 
collection..... 
New Durham auxiliar 
North Sandwich auxiliary, for 
Mrs. Lightner’s salary...... 
Rockingham Q, M. auxiliary 
collection... 
Walnut Grove auxiliary........ 
Whitefield auxiliary, for Miss 
Butts’s salary...... ecccccee 


VERMONT. 

Newport Center, Rev. L. L, 
Sowles, for support of Millie 
Sowles with Mrs. Smith...... 
North Danville auxiliary, for 
Mrs. Smith’s salary........ 

St. Johnsbury auxiliary, for 
Mrs. Smith’s salary........ 
South Strafford auxiliary, for 
Mrs, Smith’s salary........ 
Wheelock Hollow church, for 
Mrs. Smith’s salary........ 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Amesbury, mission band, new, 


eeeeeseeececesee 


$7 00 
2 00 


2 00 
7 53 
20 00 
5 00 


5 50 





_ F. M.; $1.00, H. M.; 
1.50, Harper’s Ferry...... 
Boston, ‘a friend”’....... sence 
Farnumsville, ‘‘a friend,” for 


Lowell, Ada B. Glidden, for 
general work. .cccoccscccctes 


NEW YORK. 
Poland auxiliary, Ambri’s school 
West Oneonta auxiliary, for 
Phulmonie....cccccccccccece 


OHIO. 
South New Lyme, mission band, 
for Gourie with Miss I. 
Phillips ..... eubecatsseestes 


MICHIGAN. 
Batavia auxiliary, F. M........ 
Berrien Center, church col...... 
Burlington auxiliary.....e..+.. 
Cook’s Prairie auxiliary........ 
Calhoun and North Branch Q, 
M. auxiliary collection...... 
Dayber Aid Society......eesees 
Genesee Q. M., for F. M ° 
Mason auxilia 
Marathon auxiliary, for Chand- 
Dali... ccevcccceccseccccccces 
Porter, church collection....... 
South Litchfield auxiliary 
(Ot the amount received from 
the churches of the Calhoun 
and North Branch Q, M., 
$25 is for zenana teacher in 
ndia, and $2.29 for West- 
ern work.) 


MINNESOTA. 
Minneapolis auxiliary, First F. 
B. church, for Western 
department 
Minnesota Y. M. auxiliaries, for 
Home work...cccccccscccce 


seeeeeesees 


yi eeeseeectioce 
Laura A. DEMERITTE, 
Dover, N. H. 


. E 
I 00 


3 00 


7 5° 


10 0O 


19 00 


20 00 


349 26 


reas. 


OHIO ASSOCIATION.—WOMAN'S MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts for April and May, 1887. 


Cleveland aux., F. M., $5.28; 
- M., 94 c.; Ed. Soc. 47 c. 
“Cheerful Givers,” Cleveland, 
Cleveland Q. M. collection, F. 
Cleveland Q. M., W.M S., F. 
Exhibition of India articles at 
Rio Grande for Nellie Phil- 
lips’s special work, F. M... 

ad Rutland aux., F. M. $2.75; 
H. M., 50 ¢c.; Ed. Soc., 5 c. 

ad Rutland aux., birthday offer. 
ings for N. P. Industrial 
echool, F.. Musscccecscocce.e 


$6 69 
14 60 
7 16 
3 14 


10 00 


3 50 


I 50 





Rio Grande aux., F. M., $2.00; 
H. M,, $2.00; Ed. Soc., $1.00 
Kipton aux., F. Muocccccccccccce 
Ashtabula Q.M., F. M., $10.83; 
H. M., $10.83; Ed. Soc., 
$5.42 ecccsreccceeresecserecs 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Salem auxiliary, F. 
Pageville aux., F. M.... . 
Sparta aux., F. M., $2.00; H. 
M., $2.00; Ed. Soc., $1.00.. 
Spring Creek aux., F. M....... 


$5 
2 


“oO 
88 88 & 


TU 


Pei cdcccccce¢sceasces een 
Y nds 


Mrs. H. J. Coz, 
Cleveland, O., Fune 7, 1887. 








